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The Worntne Man’s ApvocaTE Is pub- 
lished every Saturday morning at the office of 
the Peorie’s Ricuts, No. 29 Ann st. (rear, 
up stairs.) ‘Terms $1.50 a year, In advance, 
or at the same rate for any shorter period. 
No paper sent longer than paid for. 


(= Ten per cent, allowed to postmasters 
and agents. 
«A Postmaster may enclose money in a letter to the pub- 
lished of a newsp per, to pay the subscription of a third per 
son, and frank the letter if written by himself.”’ 


(=~ Letters to be addressed (postage free) 
to George H. Evans. 

(F Clubs of five or more, forwarding the 
mouey free of expense, may receive the papel 
at One Dollar a year each. 

Advertising for Six Lines or (ess. 





{| Year - - $10.00] 1 Month - - 31,00 
6 Months - - 5,00]2 Weeks - - 0,62 
Months - - 2,50]1 Week - - 37 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, i844. 


PPE re SAT AEE re eee han aie dh SES pena Sahota Sih gue rerkipi pSSas? stern 
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“There is no foundation i or in negural 
law, why a set of werde ou parchment sod cantey 
the dominion of. lenny PLACKSTONE, pc 

“The mass of mankind has not been born with 
saddles on their backs, nor a vod bad and 
spurred, ready to ride them legi ‘by the 
grace of God,” —Jerrexson’s Last Lerrer. 

‘* Rouse, like lions after slamber, 
In unvanquishable number, 
Shake your chains to earth, like dew 
Which in sleep has fallen on you— _ 
Ye are many—they are few.” SHELET- 

“ The remedy I propose for the increasing pa - 
ism of the United States, and of New York, ie payee: 
lar, is the location of the poor ow the lands of the far 
west, which would uot only afford permanent relief te 
our unhappy brethren, bat would restore that | self-re- 
speci and honorable principle inseparable from citizen- 
> Hai Wm. H.» Channing's Lecture, Feb. %8, 
1844. 
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ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL RETORKE ASSOCIATION. 
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“Young Engiand.’’ 

Our readers are no doubt generally aware that there are 
two great parties in England which are analagous to the great 
parties of this country, The English Tories are closely allied 
to our Whigs, and the English Whigs bear a strong affinity to 
our Democrats, especially to that portion of them who are in | 
favor of things as they are, Rents, Rag Money, Prisons, and | 
Poor Houses included. There is alsoa third party in England, 





who are contending for what our Democrats here profess to be. | 
in favor of, and with the ultimate object of entire equality of | 
political and social rights: they are, in fact, or are fast be- 


coming, Agrarians; that is, men who claim for every one an) 


equal right to a portion of the earth to subsist upon, and such 


equal laws as shall guarantee to each the entire proceeds of 
his labor. ‘This third party is known to our readers as the 
Chartist party, and corresponds most closely with the National | 
Reformers, or Agrarians, here. A fourth party, too, has re- 
cently sprung into existence in England on the side of the peo- 
ple, which has been nicknamed by its opponents the ** Young 
England” party. As yet this new party has assumed no defi- 
nite shape, and has established no creed; but from all that 
can be gathered of its movements and purposes, they appear 
to be close akin to those of the Chartists. What makes it 
worthy of our notice is that it acknowledges the fundamental 
error of all (so called) civilized society, the separation of Man 
from his Lann; and, what is somewhat remarkable, this party 
originated in the British Parliament, where, to use the words of 
the New Moral World, ‘* Conservatives, Whigs, and Radicals 
have found themselves, much to their surprise, no doubt, walk- | 
iug together in the labbies, to record a common vote in favor of 
humanity. ‘To the astonishment of the veteran and trained 
hacks of established parties, the old rallying cries fall on deaf 


, 


or unwilling ears.’’ The formation of this new party accounts 
for the strange breaking up of the old organizations on ques= | 
tions connected with the oppressions of the laboring classes, to 
which the new party had turned its attention. In the manu- | 
facturing distriets of England, ** Capital takes ‘the lion’s | 
share,’. and leaves to hungry labor only the crumbs that fall 
from its richly furnished table. Is it wonderful (continues the 
World) that in these circumstances alienation of affection, | 
jealousy, and animosity should grow up between the classes 
oceupying so unnatnral and hostile a position to each other? | 
Can any one be surprised at the working classes being discon- 
tented and disaffected, when they contrast their wretched hovels | 
and miserable fare—their unclad and uneducated offspring, | 
with the dwellings, enjoyments, and refinement of those ‘ who | 
toil not, neither do they spin?’ Can it be expected that a state | 
of things so subversive of all natural justice and common | 
sense—so fruitful in oppression and wretchedness, should be | 
permitted to endure? No! the best and highest interests of | 
humanity and civilization demands its termination, and the in- | 
s! inctive reaction of our common nature against wrong-doing | 
of every kind guarantees its final extinction. Into this region } 
has‘ Young England’ made an inroad.” | 

As has been intimated, the plans of the ‘* Young England” 
party are not clearly defined; but they are opposed to things- } 
as-they are; that is one great ground of hope for them; and | 
they are turning their attention to the land; that is another 
good symptom. ‘The following is an extract, from one of their | 
Writers : 

* As far as the bulk of our fellow-creatures does not partake 
of these, or of the benefits flowing from them, so far are they 
a disgrace and a burden tothe possessors. The giftsof Heaven 
live and flow. Favored men and classes are their channel, 
and the many thetr most rightful recipients. Monopoly, selfish- 
ness, and negligence are sins against this divine dispensation. 
Wealth in the midst of misery, literature dwelling contentedly 
by the thick of ignorance, thousands of acres for the sole use of 
one, while thousands never tread the native turfor know the shade 
of a tree—these are blots in the sight of Heaven, and make a 
nation old—-old in weakness, old in misery, and old in crime.”’ 

The above extract the World says is “the language of one 

of the most strenuous and talented expositors of the tenets of 
the new party ;”” and if so, there is much to hope from it. It 
inay truly be considered an era in human progress when a 
party emerging from the ranks of the* aristocracy, proclaiins 
that a system which gives ‘* thousands of acres for the sole use 
of one, while thousands never tread the native turf, or know the 
shade of a tree” is a ‘‘ blot in the sight of Heaven.” 

The London Times is an advocate of the new party; and 
Messrs. Cobden, Milner, Gibson, D'Israeli, Smythe, and Lord 
J. Manners are among its leading members. “The three prin- | 
cipal oceasions on which the ‘ new school of opinion’ has ex- 
hibited its prowess have been at the anniversary of the Atheniec 
Institution, Birmingham; the anniversary of the Manchester 
Athenzum ; and a meeting to celebrate the introduction of the 
Allotment System among the manufacturing population of 
Bingley in the West Riding.” At the Manchester meeting 
Mr. D'Israeli coucluded a speech with the following go-ahead 
advice to the youth of Manchester ; 

“I give to them that counsel which I have ever given to 
youth, aud which I believe to be the wisest and the best—I tell 
them to aspire. I believe that the man who does not look up 
will look down; and that the spirit that does not dare to soar is 
destined perhaps to grovel. Every individual is entitled to 
= Pienaar which he believes. his faculties quality 

be lone ean bisa chere are some who foak with what I 
Views, T he are tT to tefl a ef Beware of filling the’ athe 
ful mind with an ins om ; wes It of turbulent fan vi oF hee ‘h 
lim, rather, to be aomneeneemetiea tert Roath itiuba : re 
'o faney that he is that which he ™ t : to aspi ny ree 
Which he cannot achieve.’ ’ bi ptt Nod i : ene fo. Ena 
delusions. He who enters the wor find ; ‘al oe gopher | 
Solitary being, the isolated individual, lo ee gee rahe 
May be-apt to miscalculate his we abate - — ‘re 
character. But action teaches htm the paler 2 syn 
stern one. Association affords him the best ‘GriGeidm im the 


world,” 
Speaking of the increasing d i 

oaki asing demand for histor hich th 
examination of the morning had shown to Zt Aigo ie 

— of these. popular institutions, Lord.J. Manners said: 

“At is a matter of congratulation, that contemporaty jwit 
Mian jemand for‘history do we find a dutintectisry 
name in that-department of literature. We-see a truth. 
ict Og inquisition at work, which refuses toaccept the low and 
Y views of the:historians” of the last century; the data 





Neen ee ee 





upon which history is to be formed are carefully sought out, 
evolved from the obscurity in which they are shrouded, and 
from them independent conclusions are formed, often at va- 
riance with received notions and opinions. The formation and 
success of societies which are constantly bringing those data to 
light, are proofs of the zeal and earnestness with which the 
records of the mighty past are being ransacked for the benefit, 


we may hope, for the future. Ina social and political puint of 


view—political, [ mean, in its most legitimate and least party 
sense—I rate highly the good which may accrue to this coun- 
try from having its past history not a mere record of the kings 
who reigued and the battles they fought, but the history of its 
inner life, the habits, thoughts, and tasles of its people, the 


real aims and obfects of its governors, laid faithfully before us. 


because I am every day more and more convinced that half the 


| mischief which is done to a country like this by its legislators 


and rulers is-done from a misunderstanding of its past history ; 


| and it is to societies like these and to meetings like these that 
| they, who are thus pioneering the way to a faithful understand- 


ing of the past, must look for support and encouragement 
against the gbloguy aud opposition which every one who dis- 
turbs the slumber of contented lethargy must encounter.”’ 
(Loud cheers.) % 

These are rare sentiments for a lord, and the heir to a duke- 
dom. 

One sentence from a speech which the New Moral World 
speaks of as the most eloquent one of the night, and we shall 
turn from the intellectual and moral aspect of ‘* Young Eng- 
land” to its physical and social : 


* Your ships and vessels are laden not alone with bales of 


cloths and cottons, but with goods which have neither a de- 
clared nor an official value; you carry with you truths from 
this free island which tend to elevate the character of man. 
You carry with you principles which tend to unite all nations 
in one fair confraternity of reciprocal assistance. (Cheers.) 
And when out of a spirit.tbus Catholic, out of a power thus 
universal, that old world shall have received another of those 
moral shocks which, like printing and steam, threw it onwards 
on its career; when it shall be one stage nearer its goal; when 
civilization shall be one hour from its meridian, it will be re- 
membered that this meeting had its share in the work of pro- 
gress. (Cheers.) 

The Bingley meeting, held under the auspices of Mr. Fer- 
rand, was of a different yet equally essential character to that 
of Manchester. ‘ Young England’? showed its appreciation 
of the fact, that all the faculties of humanity reyuire to be cul- 
tivated, physical as well as mental. In the morning, working- 
men and gentlemen joined in an animating game at cricket, 
Lord John Manners and Mr. Ferrand being amoug the number. 
In the evening they sat down at the same table, partook of the 
same fare, and took equal part in the business of the feast. 
Edward Smith, an operative, gave the following graphic testi- 
mony to the effects of allotments: 

The allotment system introduced into Bingley, so far as it 
has been carried ont, had been one of the very best things for 
the inhabitants of Bingiey that had ever yet come to the place. 


| In other years they had had their vegetables to tetch thirty or 


forty miles, and by the time they reached Bingley they were 
happen a week old, and from being stowed together they were 
heated and withered. Now, this summer, the owners of the 
allotments, as well as the inhabitahts, had enjoyed the pleasure 
of having fresh vegetables every morning provided for their 
dinners. Every ‘day the allotment tenants came loaded to 
Bingley, and when they got shut of their fresh vegetables, 
which they soon did, like busy bees they reture:| to their allot- 
ments to get loaded again. (Great cheering.) For his own 
part, he had been wed twenty-six years, and he liad never had 
a chance of getting things on to his table, uli such times as 
things got far iuto the season; but this year he had enjoyed 
vegetables which he would not have done for three or four 
mouths later had they not had the rood of land. (Cheers.) 
But it should be recollected they were all strangers to the allot- 
ments. He himself, born and bred in Yorkshire, had never 
‘**see’d’’ a potato neither cut nor set before. (Great cheering.) 


They might think it very strange, but there were thousands of 


the working classes besides himself who had never had the 
chance. ‘They had been laboring on the manufacturing sys- 
tem, and having no land of their own they could not follow 
both. But when the allotments came out, they conid follow 
their own labor, and what they had not learned, they could eo 
out and learn when they had an hour to spare. (Cheers.) He 
believed the allotment system was able to do this country a 
great deal of good: they had their trade to depend upon, and 
it supported them well; but there came times when their trade 
could not support them—when trade was bad—=but if the allot- 
ment system were carried out, when trade failed they had some- 
thing to fall back upon—they would have something laid up. 
(Cheers.). When trade was’working low in winter they would 
have potatoes and onions inthe allotmests, and with very little 
labor they would be able to get on till spring, when trade would 
get up again. (Cheers.) ‘They mun” (must) not think they 
were raising allotments to rival trade, but they were taisine 
them beforehand to meet a panic, when there was none. 
(Cheers.) They had only just had the spade on their shoulders, 
but if they lived another twelve months he had no doubt they 
could give a better aceount, and show a nobler result than they 
had seen that day.. (Smith sat down amidst loud cheering.) 


Lord John Manners, in.a spirit-stirring speech in favor 
of small farms and allotments, in the course of which he 
insisted that “the peasant who has a stake in the hedge, is 
more likely to bea better man, a better citizen, and a better 
member. of society than he who ‘merely works for another,’ ”’ 
gave his testimony in favor of spade husbandry and the allot 
ment system, stating that it was only a short time ago he had 
the pleasure of going over a barren moor, one thousand five 
hundred acres in extent, now being cultivated by the exertions 
of working men in its neighborhood. Lord Manners concluded 
his speech by ineuleating a spirit of conciliation among the 
different classes, and by prophesying as the result of the 
labors of ‘* Young England” the time when all should be 
blended together in closer bonds of union, advancing, perhaps, 
the day so feelingly alluded to by one who was both a poet and 
a statesman, 


“When the despot and the anarch alike shall pass aw; 
‘* And the dawn shall break, and man she ee a 
“Yn the light of a fairerday.” 


‘These strange words from lordly lips were received with great 


cheering. 
Mr. D' Israeli gave at this meeting am outline of the rise and 
progress‘of Young Englandigm, and of its leading objects; but 


our, limits are already occupied ;, and enough,.I think, has. been, 


given to show that whether the “ Young Kingland” party shall 
maintain a separate organization or unite with the Chartisis, 
they are working to the same great end, the restoration of the 
land ‘to the people, 96%) | > 3 bs ais iil 


Attention, all! | 
From the Self-Examiner, Goshen, O. | 


DIVISION OF THE PUBLIC LANDS AMONG AC- | 
TUAL SETTLERS. 

We hope, now the Presidential election is over, 
to see the political presses of both parties take up| 
this subject ; it is high thme that something should | 
be done to afford more real relief to the people | 
thin Banks, Tariffs, Sub-Treasuries, Bankrupt 
laws, &c., are caleulated to do. We verily believe | 
that three-fourths of the people would be favorable 
tothis measure as soon as the proposition is made 
known to them. From all quarters we understand | 
the proposition is rapidly gaining advocates ; the) 
articles we have published on this subject, as far as 
wecan learn, are quite popular among the majority | 
of our readers. We shall be disappointed if a 
pertion of the democratic papers, at least, do not 
take up the subject and advocate it in opposition to 
the Whig measure, of dividing the Public Lands 
among the States. We are fully convinced that 
the plan of dividing the Public Lands among our 
landless citizens, is one that is calculated to benefit 
our common country, and especially the poorer 
classes of its citizens; we consider it a measure 
that is loudly called for by every principle of justice, 
that it is a measure which pro>oses to return to an 














oppressed class of our citizens that which has long 
been wrongfully withheld from them. A measure 


portion of the American people, shall continue to 
receive support from us, without regard to any of 
the existing political parties ; and while we advo- 
cate the measure, and use our feeble powers to bring 
it to bear, we ask the co-operation of all our 
readers, we solicit their aid in this matter, whether 
they be Whig, Democrat, or Liberty men; it is a 
common cause, in which all should engage for a 
common benefit. 

Whether any thing will be doi. in favor of this 
movement in Congress this winter, we cannot say, 
but much depends upon the movement of the peo- 


nle in the matter: it cannot be expected that our 
Legislators will do much towards effecting a real 


reform, or promoting the interest of the producing 
class, until the people themselves rise up in their 


majesty, and demand of them their rights. 
——$—< 
f From the Pittsburgh Daily. 

NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 

We had the pleasure of attending a meeting of 
this Association, on Saturday evening last, in the 
room immediately over the Auction store of Mr. 
Jolin D. Davis. We are of opinion that the object 
which this useful class of our fellow-citizens are 
laboring to accomplish is a good one. And we feel 
confident from the determination which was plainly 
perceptible among them on the occasion alluded to, 
that it will be accomplished. We have always been 
one of those who are of the opinion that the work- 
ing Classes of the community have been very egre- 
giously neglected in our legislation. There has 
been too much of the old Federal principle of ‘ take 
care Of the rich and the rich will take care of the poor,” 
carried out in the forming of our laws. 

We are gratified, therefore, to see them deter- 
mining to right this important matter themselves, 
by forcing those with whom they entrust power to 
regard their interest. We refer our readers to the 
proceedings of the meeting in another column. 

PUBLIC MEETING. 

Pursuant to public notice, a meeting of the useful 
classes friendly to the National Reform movement 
as got up in the city of New York, was held on Sa- 
turday evening the 23rd inst., in the house occupied 
by the Latter Day Saints as a house of worship: 
Jotn Cunningham inthe Chair, and A. B. Steven- 
son, Secretary. 

The Committee appointed at the meeting on Mon- 
day evening, reported a Constitution which was 
adopted verbatim, and oflicers elected under it ; they 
alsq reported the following resolutions, which were 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the meeting : 

Ist. /tesolved, That EQUAL RicutTs, EQuaL Laws, 
and Equat CHANCE, are the fundamental princi- 
ples of our Country’s Governmental Institutions, 
and that any and every violation of these principles 
hy Legislative enactments, endangers the public 
secarity ; because of its encroachment on the Peo- 
ple’s liberties. 

2d. Resolved, That as National Reformers, we 
desire not any encroachment on the just rights and 
Coastitutional privileges of Capitalists or any other 
class of citizens. 

3d. Resolved, That we believe the sale of the 
Public Lands of the States and of the United States, 
unjist in principle, anti-republican or despotic in 
character. 

4th. Resolved, 'That we will use every honorable 
and Constitutional means available at this time, and 
at all time to come, against privileged class legisla- 
tion, but more especially against selling the Public 
Lands, the People’s Domain, which by nature’s right 
belong to the human family, and not to speculators 
‘or gamblers of any description, and that henceforth 
only the actual cultivator shall be the legal occupant 
}thereof. | iat site isillaaaiaia 
_ The. principles: involved inthe National Reform: 
movement, were ably discussed “by séveral gentle- 
men from different sections of the county, 





‘On motion, it was resolved thatthe President and 


promising much relief to a worthy, yet unfortunate | 


$1.50 A YEAR.—3 ec. Single. 





Secretary of this Association be a Committee te 
tender the thanks of this meeting to Mr. James M. 
Kuester, editor of the Pittsburgh Daily, for the 
friendship he has evinced towards us, in taking no- 
tice of, and publishing the proceedings of our former 
meetings. JOHN CUNNINGHAM, Pres’t. 

A. B. STEVENSON, Sec’y. 

P. S. There will be another meeting next Wed- 
nesday evening, in the Winebrennarian Church, Sth 
Ward. By order of the Committee, 

A. B. STEPHENSON, Sec’y. 





Promusew ell Community. 

This Community, I believe, has been im operation nearly 
two years, and now numbers about thirty persons. They have 
between seven and eight hundred acresof land, paid for, which 
they proeured very cheap; but they yet depend on a society iz 
this city, with branches in Philadelphia, Newark, Paterson, 
Belleville, &c§ffor aid. If they had had the land free, (it was 
wild,) the money paid for it would probably have made them 
independent of out-side assistance. The society in this city 
recently appointed a Committee to visit the Community, and 
the following is their Report. zB. 


The-undersigned being deligated by the Senate 
of the One-Mentien Society, to visit the Commu- 
nity at Promisewell, Monroe Co., Pennsylvania, 

Report, that on Monday, 21st October, they left 
New York, and on the following Wednesday arriv- 
ed at the Community ; found all our friends in good 
health; the next morning proceeded to view the 
Estate, Saw Mill, Work Shop, &c. There are 
several qualities of soil. The land, which is cleared 
and partly cultivated, consists of a top soil of black 
mould ; the sub-soil is a good loam, and, judging by 
crops produced this year, is capable of yielding, by 
proper culture, a sufficient quantity of Vegetables, 
Corn, Grain, &c., for all the purposes of the Com- 
munity. Some of the Land, which is called barren, 
would make excellent pasture for sheep or cattle. 
The timber consists of Chesnut, Maple, Hickory, 
Pine, and various kinds of Oak. Some of these 
trees are very large and well adapted for building 
purposes. 

e next went to visit the Saw Mill. A good 


Dam has been built, sufficiently strong to resist any 
pressure of water that can come down the Creek. 


The Race has caused an immense amount of labor, 
several large rocks were found which they were 
obliged to blast, causing a considerable interruption 
to the progress of the work. It is calculated that 
in three or four weeks the Saw Mill would be in 
operation. ‘The frame work for the building over 
the Saw Mill is all ready for raising : a great quan 
tity of timber is cut on various parts of the estate, 
ready to be hauled to the Mill. We were astonish- 
ed that so much work had been done by so small a 
number of men. ‘T’he second story of the building 
over the saw mill is intended for workshops. About 
200 yards below the mill another dam has been 
made. A small wheel is in operation which turns 
the Grind Stone, ‘Turning Lathes, &c. The shop 
can be made with little labor large enough for all 
mechanical purposes. Some good clay has. been 
found, near to the site of the intended permanent 
buildings. Also near the same place is a fine spring 
of excellent water of sufficient elevation to permit 
its being conducted to any part of the buildings. 
There is also another spring not far from that which 
will afford an ample supply of good water in the 
driest season. The Hemlock Springs are about a 
quarter of a mile from the mill on the Creek, a most 
delightful spot: here is a fine opportunity for. the 
Landscape Gardener to display his taste ; delightful 
walks may be made from this place to the houses, 
with but little labor. Here would be an excellent 
site for an Educational Establishment; the location 
is very healthy, and good bathing places could be 
built, with but very little trouble. We feel convinc- 
ed that this estate has great advantages, and that 
no better place could have been found for carrying 
out the views of the Society. Having finished our 
survey and examined everything we supposed would 
be interesting to the Society, with regret we parted 
with our friends, and after two days journey, arrived 
in New York. 

The Members of the Community inform us that 
they are in much need of Clothing for the winter, 
and trust that their friends will endeavour to supply 
them with some good warm clothing. We 
that their appeal will not be in vain. Recollect 
that they are doing all they ean to establish a home 
for us, where neither want nor the fear of want can 
ever come nigh us. The friends of Humanity have 
now an opportunity of practically carrying out a 
system so full of benevolence and happiness to the 
human family. 

This Report is respectfully submitted to the Sen- 
atey, Members, and Friends of the One-Mentain 
Society, by their Brothers in the cause of Humanity. 

GeEORGE Haywarp, 
GeorGeE Cassipy. 
—_—_——_——- 

A Regimental Family.— The Emperor Muli Mo- 
hammed, of Moroeco, forined a regiment of his own 
sons. It ntmbered 523 men—a pretty respectable 
sized family. m CF Aqpetod-vigo.d 

The Albany Knickerbocker says ;—If there is a 
man in the world who has good cause for running away or 
buying laudanum, it is Silas . He's bee we ate 


Nov. 3rd, 1844. 
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ified.---There are no S 
* Debts. : 
+6 FEARGUS O'CONNOR, ~ 

Sin—Certain gambling Clubs in hip igh 
pears, have resolved not to admit slap nyt 
legs inte communion because some oO t aT " 
have refuséd to pay their debts. This is ali very 
well, for even thieves cannot get along without some 
some sort of a standard of morals. I ae is some 
apology; however, for our gamblers:, there Is ~ 
doubt that they would have paid the debts to the 
uttermost farthing if they could have got the people 
of their States to have furnished the money ; but 
there lies the difficulty. The people have too much 
morality to encourage this gambling, especially till 
there is a reasonable assurance that, if the debts 
are paid, there will be no more such immoral prac- 
tices carried on. ' 

Seriously, however, this question of Repudiation 
is assuming much importance ; and there is no poli- 
tical topic so important as thisis, on which so much 
error prevails among well-meaning men. 

The first error is in calling certain debts contract- 
ed-by parties invested with limited authority State 
Debts. I take the ground that there is not and 
cannot be such a thing as a State Debt, ina Repub- 
lican government, unless in a case of necessity to 
maintain its own existence, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther such.an emergency could ever arise. 

The power of a Legislature to contract a debt 
would completely nullify the right of suffrage. Sup- 
pose a case: the people are divided into two parties, 
one in favor of making a certain improvement ; the 
other opposed to it: the party in favor of the im- 
provement get the majority in the Legislature by 
one vote: they decide to make the improvement, 
andborrow money for which they agree to pay in- 
terest for twenty years to-do it with. Next year, 
in consequence Of néw voters coming of age, the 
other party get the ascendancy, and desire to put 
a stopto what they were opposed to; but they are 
told that the work is done, and they must abide by 
it: they are bound to pay a tax for the whole term 
of their existence for an object which they were op- 
posed to! Of what use, in this case, would be their 
right of suffrage?’ Remember, that all who voted 
last year for the debt, are now out of power, and 
those are in power who have had nothing at all to 
do'with creating it. Isit not evident, then, that it 
would be unjust to make a set of men pay, through 
life, for a work to which they were opposed? It 
would be wasting words to argue this point. 

Again: Congress is invested with authority, to 
borrow money to carry on the government if neces- 
sary: suppose the States have run in debt to the 
extent of their credit; then suppose the emergency 
to arise when it becomes necessary for the General 
Government to borrow money to maintain its exist- 
ence; if the States have gone in debt singly to the 
extent of their credit, would it be likely that they 
could borrow money collectively ? 

The U.S. Constitution gives Congress the power, 
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Sec. VIII. 2, To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 

And it prohibits to the States the power to borrow 
money, as follows : 

Sec. X. 1. No state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit, &c. 

3. No State shall, withvuat the consent of Congress, lay any 
daty on tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war, in time of peace, 
enter into any agreement or compact, with another State, or with 
a foreign power, Sie. 

Am. Art. 10. The powers not delegated to the Umited States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people. 

The power to borrow money ts delegated to Con- 
gress, and is, therefore, prohibited to the States ; 
and yet certain State authorities have usurped the 
power to“ borrow money,” to “ emit bills of credit,” 
and to “ make compacts” with the subjects of “a 
foreign power ;” all in direct violation of the Con- 
stittition and of the right of self-government; and 
yet nearly all the presses of one party, and many 
of those of the other, are endeavoring to stigmatize 
thosé patriotic voters and legislators who have re- 
fused to sanction violations of the Constitution for 
a purpose which strikes at vital principle of Repub- 
li¢anism, no taxation without representation ! 

ft is said, that foreigners have lent their money 
in good faith, and therefore they ought to be paid. 
Certainly, they ought to be paid by those who bor- 
rowed the money ; but not by people who had no- 
thing to do with the business. The Constititution 
was before them; and if not the Constitution, com- 
mon sense ought to have told them that a govern. 
ment of the people had no right to saddle their bur- 
dens on generations unborn, or not having a_poli- 
ticalexistence. But it is said that poor widows and 
orphans are sufferers: so much the more henious, 
then, tathe offence of those who have conspired to 
carry ofthis fraud. Innumerable widows and or- 
phatis would have to suffer if it were successful. 

The manifest absurdity of the system ought to 
have prevented men with brains in their heads from 
engaging ‘in such speculations. To suppose that 
seventeen millions of people, with a territory capa- 
ble of supporting all the population of the globe, 
and with all the elements of wealth, could not ditch 
thet own fields and make their own roads, canals, 
and? bridges without aid from a foreign country! 
WS ever absurdity like it? If the money was 
really lent as a business transaction, the lenders 
must ‘have been destitute of the ordinary sagacity 
of professional ‘usurers, or they would have asked 
the lenders why they wanted to scatter the popula- 
tion all over the continent ? why they did not settle 
the country compactly, and, like prudent men, pay 
their way as they went on? But the probability is 
that’€ertain “ foreign powers,” jealous of the ex- 
ample of ‘a people free from debt, and in possession 
of @ vast Baoccupied territory, anticipated what is 
coming to"pass, and thought, by an evasion of our 
constitution, to get the lands of this country pledged 
to -earryon gambling speculations, thus perpetuate 
thecurse'of land ownership among us, and thereby 
prevent their own people from turning their atten- 
tion toitheir: only means of emancipation. Euro- 
pean capitalists and governments may rest assured 
that there is a large and-rapidly growing party in 
this country who. look upon a Public Debt asa Pub- 
lic Curse; who-deny the right, either moral or con- 
stitutional, of any government to. get in debt; and 
who will only consent to pay any unconstitutional 
debts that may have been contragted to the extent 


that, the, money, has been apniied for the public 


benefit, and..when they:.can have °a guarantee by 


alteration ‘ofthe’ State Constitutions or otherwise, 


‘that no further attempts on the rights of the people 
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will be made through such means. 

As I have seen it‘announced that an agent has 
recently gone to England to endeavor to make fur- 
ther switdlingoans in the name of the State of 
Illinois, and as there appears to be a general move- 
ment among the Loanmongers and Rag Money 
swindiers here to revive the game, which they had 
hoped to succeed in through the election of Henry 
Clay, I think you would do well, sir, to republish 
this article, in the Northern Star, in order to pre- 
vent any more poor widows and orphans from being 
duped by the Loanmongers, and at the same time 
to vindicate the character of the people of America, 
who, being scattered widely apart, and without 
proper means of education, by the system of Laad 
Traffic, are liable to be imposed upon by usurping 
speculators who get into their legislative halls. 

The people of England should know that those 
who deny the validity of State Debts contend pr 
the honest principle, that improvements should >e 
paid for as they are made ; that if all men had their 
right to land restored to them, and no monopcly 
was allowed to scatter the population unnecessariy, 
abundant-means might be obtained by a taxto 
make all desirable improvements ; that each gene- 
ration receives more from its ancestors than it can 
transfer to posterity ; and that it is dishonest to :t- 
tempt to saddle upon our children the burden of 
supporting a set of usurers, native or foreign, wi0 
live by the interest of capital wrung from honest 
labor. GEORGE H. Evans. 

New York, Dec. 1, 1844. 


PRESILENT’S MESSAGE. 
{ Abstract from the News. } 


Mr. Tycer’s Last Annual Message is a document 
superior, we think, in ability, style, taste, and general skil- 
ful construction, to any of his former ones. Bating a few 
trifling inaccuracies, it is very well written, at the same tine 
that it js terse, business-like, and to the point. 

We wake a brief abstract of its more important patts, 
for the benefit of those readers who hate to read long dow- 
ments, even from Presidential pens. 

In the introduction, after dwelling with congratulation on 
the favorable display of the working of our institutions, ex- 
hibited in the late great contest of parties, he turns the appii- 
cation of the generalities in which all will concur, witha 
delicately pointed and successful ingenuity, to bear in favor 
of the Texas and Oregon policy, and against the illiberal 
exclusion of foreigners, under the new spirit of ** Nativism.” 

The general aspect of the foreign aflairs of the country is 
favorable. With England a negociation in regard to Oregon 
is in active progress. The former recommendation to estab- 
lish a line of military posts in that region, to aid the course 
of emigration, and to extend the laws of the U.S. over our 
citizens there, isrenewed. ‘This part of the Message would 
seem to discountenance strongly any Congressional inter- 
ference in the question. ! 

The Zoll-Verein treaty is unfortunately lost by the action 
of the Senate in laying it upon the table at the close of the 
last session, An extension of time for the exchange of rati- 
fication was refused. 

No treaty with China has yet been formed, but the pros- 
pect is highly favorable. 

In regard to ‘Texas, Mr. Tyler repeats the views urged in 
his annual Message of last year, of the right and duty of 
this government to insist on a cessation of the petty preda- 
tory hostilities which have been kept up between Mexico 
and Texas for now nine years. The recent renewed de- 
monstrations of Mexico for a serious invasion, produced in 
consequence of the negociation for annexation, have elicited 
from this government a “ strong representauon. 

A copy of this document is stated to accompany the mes- 
sage, and we are extremely anxious to see it. From the posi- 
tive manner in which it is urged that the proposed “ war of 
desolation” cannot be tolerated by this country, both from 
its effect on our own population so closely united with that of 


Texas, and on the Indian tribes of that region, it is pretty | 
clear that the “ representation” in question must have been | 
substantially a threat to take part in the war in defence of | 
Annexation | 


Texas. We wait tosee. It is insisted that 
would be a measure highly in the interest of Mexico as well 
as well as of this country. ‘The treaty of last session is 
defeated ; and in regard to the threat of war, by Mexico, it 
is treated as one made entirely without weight, and which, 
therefore, was rather calculated to awaken on the part of 
this country a feeling of defiance of such attempted intimida- 
tion. Mr. Tyler justifies the ‘‘ strong representation,” which 
would seem to have been something more than of the gently 
persuasive character, by the reasons, phe 


ish and French examples, of ‘establishing ieee ay 
peptecey Beg aah age ied “ foreign ports, on private 
. ; ? aer gover ental auspices a 

and under coda offieers of shinary: nd patronage, 

The Post office is in a satisfactory fiscal condition; paying 
its way. The-question of the reduction of postages ig ro- 
ferred to Congress, with no other particular recommendation 
than that of a gradual caution in any changes that may be 
made, 

A strong testimony is borne to the official merits of all the 
members of the Cabinet. The machinery of the govern- 
ment has never worked better; and within the last four 
aa upwards of $120,000,000 have been collected and 
disbursed without any serious loss by defaleation. 

After then alluding to ahe western river and harbor ap- 
propriations, and to the District’ of Columbia, Mr. Tyler 
concludes with a highly drawn congratulation upon the pros- 
perous and happy condition of the public affairs, with — 
cial referencé to their improvement within the period of his 
administration. Ue refers, in graceful terms, to his ap- 
proaching retirement, avers the patriotic honesty of all his 
intentions in his past acts; and concludes by a pointed allu- 
sion to his Vetoes, as having been approved by the people, 
and as not having ‘in any degree weakened their attach- 
ment to that great conservative feature of our Government.” 


nyc enema em Re EE a: mance Cc ae NNR RTE TEP 
NA'TIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
PLEDGE. 

We, whose names are annexed, desirous of restoring to 
man his Natural Right to Land, do solemnly agree, that we 
will not vote for any man, for any iegislative office, who wiil 
not pledge himself, in writing, to use all the influence of his 
station, if elected, to prevent all further traffic im the Public 
Lands of the States and of the United States, and to cause 
them to be laid out in Farms and Lots for the free and ex- 
clusive use of actual settlers. ' 

wine TIRES 


((3” Communications for the National Reform Association 


should be addressed (post-paid) to Joan WiNpzt, secretary of 


the Association, New York. , 


ERRANEAN. 


WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. 


EDITED BY GEORGE H. EVANS AND MIKE WALSH. 
« Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 


duce it to practice, if | can.” Wirt Leeeerr. 
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President’s Message. 

As most of our subscribers will, no doubt, have 
seen the Message of the President before this paper 
reaches them, we have thought best only to give an 
abstract of the document, which will be found in 
another column. TI shall, however, call attention to 
such parts of itas seem most worthy of public at- 


tention. 


Right of Suffrage.—The President speaks of 


b 


“the great and inestimable right of suffrage,’ and 
of its happy exercise ‘by all who were invested 
with it,” This ex- 
pression of the President cannot fail to call to mind, 


to promote the public good. 


first, the fact that there are some in our land of 








1. ‘That the proposed invasion, with extra barbarities of | of the Constitution, will be found in the efforts of 


war, was directly in consequence of the treaty with us; and | 
2, That one of the objections to the ratification of the treaty | 
had been that the matter had not yet, at that time, been | 
acted upon by the public mind of this country, but that it | 
had since been submitted as a great issue in the election, and 
that pending the decision of the American People, * any 
serious invasion of Texas would be regarded as an attempt 
to forestall their judgment, and could not be looked upon 
with indifference.” 

We repeat that we wait to see the important communica- 
tion here referred to, before making any remark on this point 
of the case. We trust it may prove more satisfactory, thaa, 
we must confess, it now looks, so far as its purport can be 
gathered from the face of the Message. 

He then proceeds to refer to the late election as concla- 
sive proof of the popular decision in favor of immediate 
annexation, and informs Congress of the fact that they have 
been ‘instructed by their constituents, in terms the most 
emphatic.” Appearing to regard his Treaty annexation as 
the annexation for which the public judgment has been de- 
clared, he disposes of the various conditions which have 
been a little talked of, respecting peace, war, honor, faith, 
slavery, &c., as * collateral issues,” which he hopes * may 
be avoided,” in carrying into execution the public will thas 
declared. Assuming Texas to be still desirous of annexa- 
tion, he recommends the adoption of the measure by Con- 
gress, on the terms of the Treaty, in the form of a joiat 
resolution or act, to become binding when in like manner 
adopted by the government of Texas. 

All the correspondence on the subject, with the two coun- 
tries, that has taken place since the adjournment of Congress, 
is submitted with the Message. We await with much soli- 
citude its publication. 

The public treasury is in a very satisfactory condition, 
with a large present surplus on hand. The re-enactment of 
the old sinking-fund law is recommended. Under vigilaat 
management, a practical ‘* system”? has been made out of 
the act of 1798 and the resolution of 1816, which has been 
made to work well; but though Mr. Tyler does not in ternis 
recommend it, every line of this part of the Message bears 
strongly in favor of the Independent Treasury policy. 

The accumulation of surplus revenue is strongly depre- 
cated ; and a reduction of taxes to the level of the econo- 
mical revenue wants of the country is recommended—though 
with “ sound discrimination in selection of the articles to be 
taxed,” with an eye to “the great interests of the country,” 
and the satisfaction of the general public feeling of the 
phe a and the consequent permanency of some settled 
policy. 


The completion and extension of the fortifications of the 


country is recommended ; and the prospect of an early con- 


summation of the policy of removing the Indian tribes to 
west of the Mississippi, and the beneficial consequences to 


result from it, is alladed to in terms of congratulation. 


The policy of: providing an adequate force of steamships 


is recommended ; and in particular, an imitation of the Brit- 


equal rights who are not yet invested with the right 
of suffrage ; and secondly, that attempts are now 
making to restrict the right still further. It is the 
duty of all true republicans to resist these restric- 
tions ‘tothe death,’ and to contend for the exten- 
sion of the right, and, as we take it, these are the 
views of the President. 

The Constitution.—TVhe President’s recommenda- 
tions for maintaining the Constitution are excellent. 
The surest guarantee, however, of the preservation 


the States to carry out in practice the theory of 


the Declaration of Independence. 
Oregon.—A_ negociation is in progress between 
our government and Great Britain respecting the 


Jurisdiction of the Oregon territory. In the mean 


'time the President repeats his recommendation, to 
iestablish military posts to facilitate emigration to 


Oregon. I trust that no such encouragement to 
emigration will be afforded, unless government 
makes provision, at the same time, against traffic in 
the soil of that territory, and that every emigrant 
shall be guaranteed his natural right to the free use 
of land enough for his subsistence. - However much 
our present Congress may be opposed to making 
free the Public Lands on this side of the Rocky 
Mountains, it is hardly conceivable that they can 
desire to transfer the Jandlord and tenant system to 
the yet unpolluted soi! of Oregon. If Congress, 
instead of offering 2000 acres to a “family under 
the monopoly system, as has been proposed, will 
offer 160 acres under the Agrarian plan which pro- 
vides for all, and at the same time aid emigrants on 
their journey, the territorial dispute would soon be 
settled. 

Texas.—A considerable portion of the Message 
is devoted to the subject of the proposed Annexa- 
tion of Texas, which appears to be the favorite pro- 
ject of the President. He recommends that the 
treaty agreed upon by the governments should be 
carried into effect by a resolution of Congress. 
This treaty, we are told, provides that the United 


States shall assume “‘the payment of the debts of 


‘‘ Texas, to an amount not exceeding $10,000,000, 


‘when the people do discuss it, they. will neither a 


“to be paid, with the exception of a sum falling 
‘short of $400,000, out of the sales of her Public 
‘* Lands!” «We could not with honor take the 
lands,” says the President, ‘ without assuming the 
full payment of ail incumbrances upon them.” 
Bc ‘ore the Annexation takes place on any such con- 
dition, 1 think the people ought to be allowed to 
discuss this proposition of paying the debt and 








to pay her debt, nor tosell her public iodo 


her lands be free, and those who settle them will 
help to pay the debt of it is an honest one. It is 

pity that the President had not tarned his attention 
to this business of land selling before he consenteq 
to that treaty. The great difficulty is that our great 
men are not men who have mingled with the Masse, 
of the people, in our cities and factory districts, ang 
Who have had little or no intercourse with the land. 
less masses in the agricultural districts. Bein 
generally large landholders themselves, they ‘sin 
not turned their attention to the situation of the 
destitute, the miseries of a tenantry : they do not 
therefore, see that there should not be a tenantry 


in a Republic. In another point of view, also, the 


treaty is objectionable: It makes no Provision 
against the extension of slavery. If Texas were 
annexed, the removal of slaves from one territory 
to the other ought to be prohibited, at the least. |; 
would be a foul blot on our national character ty 
consent voluntarily to a measure that would increas, 
the evil of slavery ; and, undoubtedly Annexation, 
with the right of removing slaves to that territory, 
would have that tendency. 

The Public Funds.—The President’s recommen. 
dations respecting the public funds are in favor of 
paying off the public debt as soon as possible, and 
incline strongly to a separation of bank and state. 
On this head, the Message is worthy of all praise. 

Tariff.—The President is in favor of raising yo 
more money by a Tariff than is necessary for ay 
economical administration of the government. 4 
reduction of the Tariff to this point would be ver 
well, if, at the same time, provision is made for the 
landless mechanics who would be thrown out of 
employment, and when that is done, the Tariff 
might be abolished entirely. 

On the subject most important of all, the Public 
Lands of the United States, the President Says 
nothing ; which, perhaps, is not a bad symptom, 
considering his past views and actions on the sub- 


ject. E. 


ei 


“Nake Care of the Rich.”’ 

From present appearances there is every probability that the 
rich will be taken care of the coming winter, and of course if 
they are well taken care of, they will take care of the poor. 
That, at least, appears to be the prevailing theory among our 
things-as-they-are papers at the present time ; and in accordance 
with this theory they appear to take especial pains to prevent 
rich, gouty old gentlemen from wasting their means in charity. 
The T'rue Sun seemsto take the lead in the work of mercy. 
On Monday last it reminded the owners of stores full of goods 
that dark, dreary, and burglary -inviting nights were approach- 
ing, advised that persons should sleep in tue stores, armed with 
revolving pistols, and gave ils opinion that the shooting of : 
man caught in a burglarious attempt would be justifiable. A 
few days before it had a circumstantial account of an attemy\, 
one afternoon, to obtain charity of a wealthy old merchant by 
a girl of fourteen, who said her parents were in great distress, 
and who on being questioned referred the old fellow to a cer- 
tain street and number up town asthe residence of her parenis, 
which he attempted to find but could not. It appears that ix 
the evening he was trying to enjoy his fireside comforts, when 
his conscience began to prick, and stirred him up to put on his 
great coat and comforter, and go on the errand of mercy, 
which he did only to find he had been hoaxed: so, at leas, 
went the story. Of course, it could not have happened, thai 
the poor girl had parents who, in some temporary emergenc) 
needed assistence, but had reasons for concealing their povert 
She must have been an impostor, and many a wealthy mer 
chant will be indebted to the True Sun’s timely caution for tle 
saving not only of their money but of the wear and teat 
their consciences. 

Another paper relates the case of a poor wretch brought le 

fore the court for stealing ninepence worth of wood to keep bt 
sick children from freezing ; but takes care to inform tit 
public that the woman had once been to Blackwell's islan/, 
though without telling us whether it was fora similarly heinous 
offence. Many are the evidences like these of the vigilance 
with which the daily press of this city takes care of the inter- 
ests of the rich; and if this is done at the sacrifice of a few 
poor victims, is it not that the rich may have the means o! 
taking care of the poor? 
Radicals and agrarians would say that a poor man who should 
detect arich rascal in an attempt to swindle him out of his 
labor would have as much right to use a_ revolving pisto! 
against ihe robber as a storekeeper against a burglar ; and tha! 
a fellow who runs away with the funds of a Rag Money Mill, 
thereby cheating widows and orphans more rapidiy thav 
the law allows him todovit, deserves to go to Black well’s Island 
as the poor woman who steals ninepence worth of wood 
to warm asick child; bnt such destructive doctrines won’ 
‘Take care of the rich and the rich 
That's the talk. E. 


> Sonera, 


ORIGINALITY OF THE HERALD. 

Bennett of the Herald seems determined to follow in ”Y 

He has always been a close and const! 
reader of the Sub., and whatever intellectual honey has sweet: 
ened his nauseating sheet, has been feloniously sucked by the 
stupid old bee, from the flowers so profusely strewed through 
my columns. He now very gravely announces his intention 
of “ writing a history of the scribblers who correspond for the 
press from Washington.” The public will not readily forge’ 
the withering castigation which I administered to those beggatly 
and degraded plunderers two years ago—a castigation which 
totally crippled them at the time, and from which they will 
probably never fully recover. So effectual was the extermine 
tion of the loathsome vermin at that time, that he (Bennet!) 
was compelled to recall his correspondent, in consequence 0! 
the iu:possibility of collecting a cent’s worth of ‘“ black mail 

during the remainder of the session. However, when hashed 
up’now, it will be as fresh and original as any thing that evel 
appeared in his paper. Ww, 


go down nowadays. 
will take care of the poor.”’ 


wake for ever. 


i 


Destitution in Philadelphia.—Mr. T. B. Tibbels, 
Missionary, says, ‘* There is on my list of appointmen’® 
woman and four children, living ina cellar. 1 found ' - 
without food, clothing, fuel, and everything that comfort ro F 
for. Another family—a mother and two children —I - af 
the little boy in tue street on crutches, gathering coalin @ pew 
handkerchief. I followed him home, and found poverty 


want. Another family—the father has not been able to be 


for six months; the mother has a cancer that is eating her vr 
alive.” But enough. 
the city, and are cain paratively nothing to what overne pad 
the wretched colored. tion of Moyamensing-—| © 





selling the lands of Texas; and Ihave no doubt that 
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bune states that the cost of pauparion in New ¥ ork this ¥ 
will be considerably more than it was last-year-}} 
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Light Wanting---Onicial cee oe 
A great deal of well merited indignation, whether sv 
ous or not is, I suppose, of little or no a ao y 
freely vented by the conscientious aries who . ws 
quarter themselves about “ Poverty Corner,” when a messe 
ger stepped across from the Custom House and first ape 
ed the appointment of a most unscrupulous wretch aia 
Wheeler, who had just been removed by the wiih rom a 
lucrative office which he held, to the eternal disgrace of those 
who appointed him, under the preyious Common Council. 
This abject, servile dog has been in office under every dy- 
nasty since he was nineteen or twenty years of age, and 
voted, while a member of the Tammany General Commit- 
tee, for the expulsion of William Leggett from the self-styled 
democratic party. The disgraceful character of a large 
majority of the miserable ruffians who have been elevated 
10 custom house situations, to the exclusion of honest, wor- 
thy, and capable citizens, would, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose, have prepared the public mind for anything, but even 
at that, the success of this scurvy knave, seemed to have 
palsied even the ‘**Setters” of Poverty Corner. He has 
long been known as one of those grasping, avaricious libels 
on humanity, who, notwithstanding their outward blustering, 
are fully conscious of their own contemptible insignificance, 
and consequently when applying for an office, depend for 
success solely on their purse instead of their character. 
That he bought every office which he has held, no one has 
for a moment ever questioned, but who his guilty money 
yorshipping instrument was in this instance, I have not yet 

satisfactorily ascertained. 

One night previous to the last election, when a meeting 
which was held in Tammany Hall, had adjourned to the bar 
room, myself and some ten or a dozen others, strangers and 
acquaintances, were discussing the relative merits of the dif- 
ferent individuals who were then aspiring to be the Congres- 
sional nominees of the Democratic party of this city, when 
one of the group, who 1 believe was not actuated by any 
personal feeling in the matter, openly asserted that Wheeler, 
with whom he is well acquainted, told him that he paid Wm. 
B. Maclay, one of our present Members of Congress, a con- 
siderable sum of money while yet in the employment of the 
Common Council, on condition that he should procure for 
him the office which he (Wheeler) now holds in the custom 
house of this city—that Maclay, for a long time, had failed 
in performing anything towards the fulfilment of his part of 
the contract, when he (Wheeler) on losing the situation which 
he held under the city government, by threatening an expo- 
sure of the whole aflair, compelled Maclay to procure his 
appointment. ; Lacon 

That Wheeler bought his office [ know, because it Is im- 
possible that he could have obtained it in any other way; 
hut I cannot believe that the man whom he says he bribed, 
would so far forget himself as to even speak to such a pitiful 
bilice beggar, and Iso expressed myself in Tammany Hall 
when the charge was made. I have endeavored to see Mr. 
Maclay several times since, with a view of ascertaining whe- 
ther there was any foundation on which the charge might 
have been built, but L have not as yet met with him. 
Finding that the charge has been reiterated and circulated 
all over the city since, I now call upon Mr. Maclay to vindi- 
cate himself against the foul charge, or to explain the matter, 
if there is anything abont the case that will admit of explana- 
tion; and also, upon the Collector, to} instantly remove the 
corrupt incumbent from the situation which he acknowledges 


of the Association, and then stated that it was probable Mr. 
Godwin would not be present that evening, but that be would 
address the Association again at an early day, of which 
due notice would be given. 


of the society, and for all purposes whatever, except to vole on 


sion on it, Mr. Arbuthnot moved its indefinite postponement, 


man, the consideration of the motion was postponed till the 







National Reform Association. 


The Chairman read and invited signatures to the Pledge 


Mr. Happock offered the following resolution : 
Resolved, That individuals may become Povisional Members 


amendments of the Constitution, by enrolling their names in a 
book to be kept by the secretary for that purpose. 


The resolution having been seconded, after some discus- 


which was rejected. Mr. Manning moved an amendment, 
which was also rejected, and then, on motion of Mr. New- 


next meeting of the Association. 


Mr. Newman having been called on to address the meet- 
ing, expressed his opinion on the main object of the Asso- 
ciation, ina brief but emphatic and eloquent manner. He 
considered that the right, the equal right of every man to 
a share of the soil was as clear as his right to breathe the 


air; and he thought that to make our Public Lands free to | 


actual settlers would be only carrying out in practice the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. He excused 
himself from going at length into the subject on the ground 
of severe indisposition, but would be happy to do so ona 
future occasion. : 

The Chairman, after alluding to the progress of the cause 
at Pittsburgh and other places, invited any other speaker to 
come forward for or against the measure of the Association. 
He believed that it was the wish of the members to give 
opportunity for any objections to be urged. 

Mr. Van Duzen, a no-human-government man, took the 
stand, and exhorted his “‘ dear hearers” some time against 
voting and office-holding. He thought it wrong even that 
there should be a Chairman of the meeting. He wished to 
sce men voluntarily give up their surplus land for the use of 
the destitute. He was in favor of the Public Lands being | 
free, but in a difierent manner from that proposed by this 
Association. Poor people could not get to the Public 
Lands if Congress should declare them free. 

Mr. Devyr was glad to hear the gentleman make his ob- 
jections, and he hoped that others would imitate the example, 
when it would be found that there was no lameness in the 
proposition of this Association. In answer to the objection 
of the last speaker he would say that the poor of this city 
have the means of getting to the land. Tho pauperisin of 
this city cost last year $300,000, and the poor have the 
power to elect a Common Council who will appropriate 
$200,000 to convey the landless out to the lands and aid 
them until they can raise a crop, setting apart the other 
$100,000 to relieve cases of pressing necessity. All this 
was plain to the members of the Association, and if strangers 
would state their objections or doubts, they would find that 
every phase and aspect of the subject could be made as 
plain as that two and two make four. 

Mr. Cuver (lately from England) said, in reference to the 
hope of Mr. Van Duzen, that men would give up their surplus 
land, that he recollected a caricature of Lord John Russell in 
office which made him say concerning the reforms he had pro- 
mised when out, ‘“‘ Don’t you wish you may get it?” He 
thought land monopolists would be very likely to say, instead 
of giving up their land, “Don’t you wish you ray get it?” 
Me had seen a miner just from England, from the district where 
20,000 recently stood out for better wages and security for their 
lives from the accidents of the mines. Many of these men 
had been turned out of their houses with their few goods, aud 
when they had attempted to shelter their wives and children 


on the road side, where the landlords had placed their furniture, 
they had been taken up for treepace, 13 of them fined aud 


three sentenced to the treadmill! ‘The man just over had acted 





he bought with a bribe. w. 





St. John’s Park. 

St. John’s Park, in this city, is an enclosure of about fuur 
acres (about what every mechanic or other laboring man in 
the Union ought to have free use of, if he wished it, for his 
house lot.) This park is owned by Trinity Church, and is 
reserved for the exclusive use of the gentlemen’s families 
who surround it, and who have keys to its iron gates. The 
poor may look through the iron railing at the trees, shrub- 
bery, fountain, and flowers, with whieh this Park is beauti- 
fully ornamented, but must not go inside. The iron railing, 
as we are told by the Great Metropolis, cost $26,000, which, 
under proper regulations, would have taken 500 poor peo- | 
ple to the Public Lands, where every family of them might 
have had a lot as large as the St. John’s Park or a Farm. 
Would not that $26,000 have been better expended by 
taking 500 of the landless poor and placing them as pre- 
emptioners on the Public Lands, till Congress should make 
the lands free, and thus establishing happy homesteads, and 
relieving the labor market, now so overstocked that poor 
females even are obliged to work for twenty cents a day? 
It is too late for this now: the $26,000 fence is there: but 
might not our corporation appropriate one-third of the $300,- 
000 paid to support the 50,000 paupers of this city, to take 
five hundred families on to the lands by way of experiment, 
even if they sent none but natives? 

Various experiments have been made in England the pre- 
sent year, by which it has been satisfactorily ascertained, 
that even paupers can earn their own living and pay a rent, 
and even the aristocracy there are turning their attention to 
the folly and tyranny of keeping men half starving in mines, 
factories, and poor house bastiles, while there is abundance 
of unproductive land on which they might live in comfort. 
Will our patriotic Reform Common Council turn their at- 
tention to this matter 2? 

Let every landless poor man born in New York, who is 
obliged to beg for leave to work, go occasionally and take a 
look at St. John’s Park, and reflect that he is as much enti- 
tled to a lot like that to live upon, or sufficient for a farm if 


'e he wishes to be a farmer, as he is to the air that he is as yet 


allowed to breathe, free of rent; and that it is the business 
of the city to give him all necessary aid to get possession of 
it. His labor has been used by those who now claim the 
Property, and if he wishes to go where he can be an inde- 
Pendent treeman, the property ought to be taxed to take 
uM there, F. 


> 


t To those very industrious members of the commu- 
uty who are continually asserting that the poor would be too 
lany to cultivate the land if they had it, I advise the perusal 
. the article on Self-Supporting Schools in this paper. 
The article is also worthy of the attention of the Society. 
for the Relief of the Poor in this city, and the Society to 
Assist discharged Convicts. If, out of 424 poor allotment 
tenants, not one was convicted of a misdemeanor in eleven 
— might not be expected from a community, every 
amily of which dwelt on’ theit own. homestead? “ An 
Sunce of prevention,” ladies’ and gentlemen! Give people 


their rj : peop 
aoe and you will have ho paupers, and few, if oy 


as their secretary in drafting a petition to Parliament,and when 
the body were compelled to go to work again, he was excluded 
from employment. He then attempted to get a living by sell- 
ing small articles to the men, but they were told they would 
be discharged if they purchased of him, and they had no alter- 
native but to assist him to leave the country, which they did, 
and he had now gone to Pittsburgh. This was the state of 
things in England, which the Chartists were endeavoring to 
remedy by a measure similar to that proposed by this Associa- 
tion. He had, as a lecturer, turned his attention to this subject; 
and he thought the land measure was the only real remedy for 
the grievances of the poor, black or white, in that, this, or any 
other country. (Applause.) He was opposed to slavery, but 
he could see no justice in taxing the people of England £20,000 
to abolish negro slavery in a distant country, while so much 
of the worst kind of slavery existed at home. He had been a 
white slave in England, when a boy, working from early morn 
till 10 or 11 at night, with a brutal master, if he obeyed the 
aw of God by getting sleepy, to pull his ears, and lacerate his 
back with a whip, tearing out pieces of his shirt and flesh toge- 
ther. People, he thought, were too prone to look at evils a long 
way off, and neglect those close at home. He did not like the 
talke here about foreigners, but believed with Burus, that 
‘A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

If aman exerted himself to lessen human ills and to leave the 
world better than he found it, he thought he had a right to live 
in any part of the world, as much as any other white or black 
man in existence. (Great applause.) He had met here with 


. Brsny favored. the company with ; 
Ai the Regular Weekly Meeting of the Association, on me Wed adjourned to meet again, at the samme place, at 7 o'clock 
Wednesday evening last, Georas H. Evans was called to . 
the Chair, and H. D. Bristot was appointed Secretary 
pro tem. 








Mr. Bernry. favored 


the com two songs. The 


Resday evening nest. 


SIXTEENTH WARD AUXILIARY. 
Tuespay Evenine, Dec. 3, 1544. 
Meeting of individuals for the purpese of forming an 
Ausiliary Society of the National Reform Association for 
the Sixteenth Ward, held at the Hat Shop of Daniel De- 
lans, 283 Seventeenth street. 


Dante, Detany appointed President; Frepericx H. 
Cocke, Secretary. 


Notion. That this meeting resolve itself into an Aux- 
iliary Society of the National Reform Association of the 
City of New York. Carried unanimously. . 

Notion, That Frederick H. Cooke act as permanent 
Secetary of this association. Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Dunn, the following resolutions were 

reented, and unanimously carried. 

Fesolved, That this Association most heartily concur in 
the »pinion of the National Reform Association, respecting 
the nonopoly and traffic in the Public Lands belonging to 
the Jnited States, believing that all men have a natural 
righ to the soil, and should be allowed to cultivate, free of 
expense, enough for their subsistence, 

fvsolved, That we will cordially unite with them in en- 
endeavoring to obtain the passage of a law of Congress 
which shall effect this great object. 

fesolved, That this meeting adjourn to meet again on 
Morday evening, at seven o’clock, at the same place, be- 
teen the 9th and 10th avenues. 





Daniet De vany, Pres’t. 
Frepericx H, Cooxe, Sec’y. 


Er ete tee ae 
co 

The National Legislature assembled on Monday last, 
whe: the President’s message was delivered. Several 
everts worthy of notice have taken place in the two branches. 

Ir the House, afier the usual motion being made to ap- 
poin. a Chaplain, Mr. Petit, of Ia., moved an amendment 
prosiding that the Chaplain be paid from the pockets of the 
members, remarking that he deprecated all connection, or 
any semblance of it, between Church and State. The 
amendment was rejected, yeas 20, nays 152, and the origi- 
nal resolution was adopted. Chaplains were elected in both 
houses bv ballot, several ballotings being necessary for the 
purpose! It is astonishing that the impropriety of intro- 
ducing theology into the legislature cannot he seen. 

Dr. Duncan has given notice that he shall introduce a bill 
for the occupation of the Territoty of Oregon; and has 
introduced a bill providing for the election of President and 
Vice President to be holden the same day throughout the 
United States. 

The Twenty-fifth Rule of the House, against receiving 
petitions for the abolition of slavery, was rescinded on Tues- 
day last, by a vote of 108 to 80. Thus one exciting topic 
has been properly disposed of. 

A resolution of Mr. Wentworth, ‘of Illinois, to print 2,500 
copies of the President’s Message in German, was rejected. 

A resolution of Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, to distribute the 
fourth instalment of the land proceeds among the State, was 
laid on the table ; ayes 105, noes 68. A good symptom. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, gave notice of his 
intention to move an amendment of the naturalization law. 

Mr. Hoge gave notice of a motion for leave to introduce 
a bill providing for the sale of Mineral Lands in Hlinois, 


On Weodneeday, on motion of Mr. Rorke, a resolution 
was passed to appoint a select committee to inquire whether 
the Banks of the District of Columbia have not violated 
their charters. It is time that the ten miles square, at least, 


should be free from the Paper Money fraud. 

No other business of mach importance has been transacted 
by Congress, and they probably adjourned on Thursday till 
Monday next. 

Ab, iiesin 

(G- Mr. Watsu was yesterday, by the Court of Ses- 
sions, sentenced to pay a fine of $110, and to be imprisoned 
till it was paid; and he is now in prison. The charge 
against him was libel on a man named Knowles, several 
months ago. [Lam not acquainted with the particulars of 
the affair, but I believe that it is one of those not unfrequent 
cases where law triumphs over justice. Ina few minutes 
afier | heard of the sentence, a gentleman called on me to 
say he was ready and anxious to pay the fine, and others 
made the same offer; but it is Mr. Walsh's particular re- 
quest that no one shall pay a cent of it. He will give a full 
account of the case next week. E. 

P.S. Just as the paper was going to press, ] received a 
a statement of the matter from Mr. Walsh, which it was 





an old acquaintance, the editor of the Old Countryman, who, a 
few months ago, was in England editing a Tory journal, and 
when he had opposed him at an election, had styled him a‘ low | 
working man!” Speaking of the system of land monopoly in | 
England, he said, it was customary for the eldest son to heir 
the estate ; the second son was generally made « parson of; 
and the third was provided for inthe army or navy. He had 
not studied a speech, and would conclude by observiag that, if 
men would use less rum and tobacco they might soon have the 
meaus of emaucipating themselves from the various crafts 
which now rob the poor, and of advancing ‘that craft that is 
calculated to make mankind happy. (Applanse.) 

Mr. MANNING made a strong appeal to the Working Men to 
give more supporttotheir papers. Nomovement of importance 
could be carried on without an organ, and if the working men 
would not support a paper of their own, they would have to 
pay probably seven or eight dollarsto publish the proceedings 
of a meeting, or four or six shillings every time they wanted to 
call a meeting. He thought it was not generous in the working 
men that those who had stepped forward, at a sacrifice, to vin- 
dicate their rights, should not be better sustained. He had re- 
cently travelled in Dutchess county, where he found fino estates, 
with parks, and lawns, and porters’ lodges in the style of the 
nobility of Europe, owned men who had taken the benefit of 
the bankrupt law, or got rich by some privileged corporation. 
He had known an ancient family to be possessed of 700 or 800 
acres of land in that county, which was now in the hands of 
strangers, 360 acres of it having gone to lawyers. Had the 
system which this Association propose been in operation, in this 
case, a large family now widely separated, would probably 
have been all living together, instead of being scattered at the 
caprice of capitalists. In a manufacturing establishment in the 
same vicinity, where formerly 90 hands had been employed 
there were now only 45, the sest have been thrown out of em. 
ployment by improvements in machinery ; some of whom were 

flagging, and some driven into competition with laborers on 
ferms. In this case machinery was acurseto them; buton the 
plan we propose, it would be a blessing, and there would be ad 
fear of want of employment. (Applause.) 

The Chairman read the Memorial to Congress adopted at the 


last meeting, and said it would be ready for signatures at the 
next meeting of the Association. 


Mr. Newman recommended a support of the papers, and said 
he thought no man in the community, who had vindicated the 
rights of the poor, had ever been more persecuted for it than 
Micuart Waxsu. 

Mr. Happock arose, and said he thought that if 
measure was laid before the different yw in ya 
manner, they would adopt it. for which purpose he offered the 
following resolutions, which were adopted unanimously : 

a nenalenees That Abe satiny vores nenpsietions of’ the city 
requested to ca tings, for the pur of discussin 
utility of the Land aoaten” | ven | tiie 

Resolved,'That committees be appointed from each trade in 











impossible to getinto the paper. It concludes as follows: 
As the keeper cannot let the friend who takes this to 
the office remain any longer, I must close. 
Next week I will analyze the whole matter: so look out 
for the “* Sub.” 


I have no money to pay the unholy fine; and if I had 
millioas | would rather give a hundred ounces of my heart’s 
bloed, if it contained so much, than suffer myself to be 
robbed out of a hundred cents by such infamous means. Let 
no one pay it for me who does not wish my eternal hatred. 
Now [ feel like a bird—not a prison bird—but an eagle. 
Look out for next week. Mixe Watsu. 

SHicndlbiiey tie 

(> Some articles intended for this paper are una voida- 

bly crowded out. 
acticin 
HATS. 

There is magicin the Hat. Your pants may show a little 
thread-bare at the knees, the elbows of your coat may begin to 
look rather whiter than the other parts, a mole may escape from 
what had been a vest button, and take arun in the street on its 
own account; all this may occur, and yet you can hold up 
your head with every confidence that ‘all is right.’’ Not so 
with the Hat; if it’s a little gone in the crown, or the brim bro- 
ken in front or behind, or if it has a deat in the side, the game 
is all over; all the brass you can muster will not carry you 
through. You meeta friend in the street, and for the sake of 
saying something he tells youthat Polk is elected. But you 


your face, that he is thinking about the poke your hat has had 
inthe side. You feel this, and you involuntarily think of the 
Hatter you shall patronize. If any of our readers find them- 
selves in this dilemma, we recommend them to J. M. Tice & Co. 
No. 9 Bowery, whose stock of Hats and Caps will satisfy the 
most fastidious, and they may depend on every exertion being 
made to give the customer value for his money. 





The Supreme Court of Alabama has decided 
that marriage, being a civil contract, is valid where the 


manner, in the presence of witnesses, even thou 
license has been obtained, nor the usnal ce 
by an authorized person. This will ope 









lowa, and Wisconsin. , 


united declare their intention to be husband and wife in a formal 


Temperature of Baths.—Sensations from water, 
alter very considerably, according to the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere, state of health, dc. dec. 
Hot baths are from 98° F., the temperature of the 
blood, upwards. Warm baths are generaly reck- 
oned from 92°, to 98°, tepid, below 92°. A tepid 
bath to one, may appear cold to another. Asa 
rule, the colder the bath? if will borne, the better. 
The direct effect of warm baths is to weaken. Whea- 
ever they are taken the time should be very short, 
and they should be immediately followed by a cold 
plunge, dash, shower, or at least rubbing with a wet 
cold cloth. It is weil known by some house k 

ers that ‘‘ washing day” can be borne with much 
less fatigue if most of the water used be cool or 
cold. 

As to different sensations, here is a curious fact. 
Atmosphere 55° F ; body comfortable. Took three 
basins of water at 60° 70° and 80°. Placed one 
hand in the water at 60°, the other in the water at 
80°. Let them remain 30” and then place both 
Lands in the water at 70°; to one it was cold, to the 
other warm. 

It is said that in a road over the Andes, at half 
way between the foot and summit, there is a cottage, 
in which the ascending and decending travellers 
meet ; the former who have just quitted the sultry 
valleys at the base, are so relaxed that the suddea 
diminution of temperature produces in them a feel- 
ing of intense cold; while the latter who left the 
frozen summits of the mountains, are overcome 
by distressing sensations of extreme. heat.— Water 
Cure Journal. 





{G No attention is paid to any order for this 
paper unless accompanied by the cash ; but sub- 
-scriptions are taken for any period, however short. 
If papers are sent as specimens to any who have not 
paid, it is entirely optional witn them to pay or not. 
We make no claim. G. H. E. 





XS The Subterranean is delivered by carriers to 
any part of the city. Those who wish to receive it 
regularly are requested to send their names to the 
office, 29 Ann street, (rear). 
ee 

(> Sranpine Notice.—We sometimes send back num- 
bers of our paper to postmasters, or other citizens, (when 
we have no fresh ones to spare,) merely as specimens, with- 
out regard to their staleness or condition. When, therefore, 
any person receives a copy of the paper, he will understand 
that it is sent gratuitously : we ask nothing in return, but its 


exhibition to his friends. 
a 


(> A rod in pickle for the Aristocracy of the Demo- 
cracy. 





AGENTS. 
(> This paper may be had at Martin Stediff’s barber's 
shop, 104 Bayard street. 
(> Also, at C. Locklin’s Refectory, 22, Crosby street, 


near Grand. 
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NATIONAL REFORM MEETINGS. 


MONDAY, 
At seven o'clock, p. m., at the Hatters’ Shop of Daniel 
Delaney, 283 Seventeenth street, between the 9th and 20th 
Avenue. Addresses and Singing. 


WEDNESDAY, ; 
At half past 7 o’clock, p. m., at Croton Hall, junction 
of Bowery and Division Streets. Addresses and Singing. 
- MM A TL a 


“ Our first step must be to compel the law books to restore the 
ownership of the earth to its Creator. And as the reasons they 
for taking away his title to this continent, in particular, are not oni 
not so ‘plenty as blackberries,’ but not so much to the 











not only from motives of policy, but also from their | f justice.’ — 
John H. Hunt. tie ts ose 


“The remedy I propose for the increasi auperism of the Unit- 
ed States, and of New York, in seitieosien, ts S Caoaee of the poor 
on the lands of the far west, which would not only afford permanent 
relief to our unhappy brethren, but would restore that self-respect 
and honorable principle inseparable from citizenship.”"—Rev. Wm. 
H. Channing's Feb. 26, 1844. 


“‘Man’s natural rights in relation to things, are, his right to the 
moet produced by the es of his personal endowments, and his 
right to participate in those bounties which nature has equally given to 
all.”—F Byrdsall. . 


“If man has a right to light, air, and water, which no one will at- 


cessary for the maintenance of his subsistence. If every person had 
an equal share of the soil, poverty would be unknown in the world, 
and crime would disappear with want.”—Mike Walsh. 

‘The land was indisputably given to supply the nataral wants of 
man; and while men bequeath to their children the wants and meces- 
sities of nature, I deny that they have any right to deprive the le 
of the means given by God for their supply.” Thomas Aigne Devyr. 

“The mass of the people are deprived of birthright to the soil, and 
now have their choice between servitude and starvation. The many 
being thus disabled from working for themselves, are obliged to sell 


their labor to such of those in power as are willing to give them em- 
ployment.”—John A. Collins. gti 


“As the nature and wants of all men are alike, the wants of all 

must be equal; and as human existence is dependent on the same 
contingencies, it follows that the great field for all exertion, and the 
raw material of all wealth, the earth, is the common property ef all ite 
inhabitants.” —John Francis Bray. 
“Some, however, of the most honest and fearless of the Radicals 
have shown the institution of private property in the soil to be what 
it really is, namely, an evil of the first magnitude, and one, the aboli- 
tion of which must be an early fruit of the political enfranchisement 
of the people.” —Samuel Bower. 


“ When by action of law, cunning, craft, or rude violence, the un- 
productive parts of nature are shut up from those who are desirous to 
put forth their industry for the purpose of raising the means of suste- 
nance and shelter, a tyrannical power is exercised, the natural rights 
of man violated, and the people oppressed.” —L. W. 


i 
ANN and McKIMM’S cheap Clothing Establishment, 25 
Carmine street.—At this well known general cash Clothing 
Establishment, Clothing of every description can be had ready 
made or furnished to order, cheaper than at any other house in the 
United States, when the quality of the garment is taken into con- 
sideration. The subscribers have always on hand a very extensive 
variety of Clothing, suitable for all seasons, and they do not hesi- 
tate to say that customers cannot be better suited at any other 
establishwent. 
The subscribers are much gratified with the very general satis. 
faction expressed by their numerous customers, through a period of 
the last six reams, and they hope, by using every means in their 
p ‘wer, to contine to give the same satisfaction, not only to their 
“ customers, but also to all those who may be pleased to patronize 
them. 
M. and M. wish it to be distinctly understood, that every garment 
made to order by them, is warranted to fit; and any garment that 
does not suit in every respect may be left. They wish every Cus. 
tomer to be satisfied with the fit of his garment, and also to be sa- 
tisfied that he has the value of his money, d7 


qo CROCKERY DEALERS, Grocers, Refectory Keepers, 
and others.—A full assortment of Crockery and Glass ware 








can plainly see from his eyes being fixed on your hat instead of | at wholesale and retail, at low prices ; white glaze cups and saucers 


at 3s. and 3s. 6d. a set; 60 doz. china tea plates. Also 100 doz. 
toy mugs, 500 doz. common toys, 30 doz. China toys, very cheap. 
For sale at 86 Cherry street, between James and Oliver streets. 

d7 2t GEORGE W. ROSE. 


WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. | 


{> As we commenced this paper without subscribers, w 
printed an extra quantity, and can now furnish complete sets 
which all should be in possession of who wish to obtain eor 
rect information respecting, and to keep a record of, the 
movement of the age. New subscribers will be particular to 
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this Association to attend to that business. f 


trust my fellow-citizens will not scruple to compel such ion, - 


tempt to question, he has a right also to the land, which is just as ne- 


designate, when subscribing, whether they wish the paper from 
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«THE BALLOT ‘BOX: 
| “Freedom's consecrated dower 
5h .oah Casket of apriceless gem: 
Nobler-heritage of, ;powe “ 
Than imperial diadem : ' 
Cérner-stone, on Which ‘was rear’d 
4. Liberty's triumphal dome, 
Wher her glorious form appeared 
’ Midst our own gree mountain home! 


Purchas’d by as noble blood 

, Asia mortal veins e’er run, 

By the toil of those who stood 

BY the side of Washington--- 

* By ‘thé hearts that met the foe 
»-On. their native battle plain; 
Where.the arm that, strikes the blow, 
~ Never needs to strike again ! 


ay 
“ 
“Ar 


tot 


os? 
% 


Where's the craven that would dare 
Mar it with polluted breath ? 
Scorned and curs’d, be his to share ” 
“The trditor’s' shame, the traitors death ! 
Let his faithless heart be torn, 
Erom-his reckless bosom riven, 
And upon the whirlwind borne, 


q ~ . . 1 
To the carrion kite de given: 


Guard it, freeman! guard it well é 
Spotless as your maidens’ fame: 
Never let your children tell 
Of your weakness---of your shame ! 
That their fathers basely sold, ' 
What was bought with blood and toil, 
That you bartered right for gold, 
Here on Freedom’s sacred soil! 


Let your eagle’s quenchiess eye, 
Pixed, unstrung, sleepless, bright, 
Watch; when danger hovers nigh, 
From his lofty. mountain height : 
While the stripes and stars shall wave 
O’er this treasure pure and free ; 
The land’s Palladium, it shall save 
The home anid stirine of Liberty. 


Interesting Correspondence. 

KATE, MAXWELL TO MARY A. DUNBAR, 

Mr. Evans—I have this week received a letter from my 
cousin Kate Maxwell, and, according to my promise, I hand it 
to you. M. A. D. 

To Mary A. Dunspar. Dear -Cousin—On 
Tuésday night my uncle returned from the’ post- 
office’with'the paper. We always get it on Tues- 
day night. We took our tea and made up a fine 
log fire for the night, and we all sac down, and I was 
desired ‘to read the paper. 1 always commence at 
the beginning and read it all through; my uncle 
and aunt listening. The fire began to burn nicely ; 
my, aunt, had got her knitting... I had just taken the 
paper! in.umy hand ready, to commence, when in 
walked Col. Jones, just in time.. Colonel, says my 
uncle, Kate was just going to begin; and he turned 


‘SELF:SUPPORTING SCHOOLS. 
= ‘From the London New Moral Worlds : 
SELF-SUPPORTING SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY. 

The recent*proposais of the executive for extend- 
ing the benefits of the schools at Harmony, and en- 
abling..a larger number of the members of ‘the 
Society to participate in the educational! advantages 
of that establishment, are worthy of serious attcn- 
tion and general support. rr 

Past. experience, conjoined with @ priori.reason- 
ing, lead to the conclusion that the best elements 
out of which to form a ‘“* New Moral World,” are 
the plastic and easily moulded minds of children. 
In adults, change of habits does not always (and 
in the best of cases, but slowly) follow altered opin- 
ions. The perception of a truth does not necesa- 
rily imply the moral power to act upon it 5; and sub- 
jected as all classes of grown up men and wonen 
have been, to agencies which have produced more 
or less malformation of character, it is not to beex- 
pected that they should either speedily or easily 
adapt themselves to the new circumstances demand- 
ed for the regeneration of Society. The strongest 
reliance of the Rational Reformer will therefore 
rest on the rising generation; their ductile nature 
may be easily trained to the acquisition of those 
habits and dispositions which will constitute the es- 
sential bond of union in the new state of Society to 
which we look forward. Their parents occupy no 
unimportant position in the great) movement, as 
ploneers—removers of the obstructions which pre- 
judice, ignorance, or idolence may cast in the wiy ; 
and to a certain extent they may also participat? in 
the advantages won by their own exertions, but the 
manners, habits, and qualifications for living inthe 
close and constant intercourse of a Community, can 
only be attained by training from infancy. Inthe 
family of every parent connected with our Society, 
are, therefore, to be found the best materials for the 
realization of our hopes and wishes. Harmony 
opens its doors to them, and proffers the aid of its 
uorivalled natural advantages, and whatever may 
now be deficient in its educational arrangemetts, 
may be speedily supplied by enlightened zeal end 
watchful attention. 

Any suggestions by which this great and para- 
mount object may be assisted, have peculiar claims 
upon the attention of -our readers, and on this ac- 
count, not less than for the interesting and gratify- 
ing facts contained in it, we propose to give a_ brief 
abstract of the plans and progress of Self-Support- 
ing Schools of Industry, as recorded in the pamphlet 








to°me,; and said, Kate just run and bring a lot of 
potatoes and [’J] put them in, and when you have 
done with the news, we will begin with the potatoes. 
You see that it takes me more than an hour to read 
the paper through.- We make it a rule that nothing 
is to be said about the news till it’s all read through ; 
bless you, if we did not do this it would take me all 
night, and the potatoes would be burnt up. Well, 
1 went on very well till IT came to the letter signed | 
with your name ; but as soon as I pronounced the 
words. Mary A. DUNBAR, my aunt dropped her 
knitting and ‘exclaimed, ‘‘O lord, why the girl is 


now lying before us.* 

It appears that these Schools originated at East- 
bourne in Sussex, on the estate of Mrs. Davies Gil- 
bert, a lady who has made herself conspicuous by 
her energetic and enlightened efforts for the physic- 
al as well as mental improvement of the rural po- 
pulation. One good measure is frequently the cause 
of another,and it was the successful and extensive 
introduction of the cottage allotment system on Mrs. 
Gilbert’s land, which gave birth to the idea of the 
Self-supporting Schools. 

The extreme eagerness of the peasantry to obtain 








certainly gone mad!” My uncle. took the paper 
out of my hand cud said, is. it Mary A. Dunbar? 
give me my spectacles. He put them on, and 
looked steadily at the paper for some time, and at 
last"exelaimed, “ Mary A. Dunbar! well, if the girl | 
wants to’ make a fool of herself she is going the 
right way about it. Writing fora newspaper! well, 
well; that is fine!” Colonel Jones said there 
wet® ‘a #reat many ladies that wrote poetry and 





in 


tales for newspapers, and he did not know that there} 


was any thing wrong in it. But only think, said 
my Bunt, she says she shall hand Kate’s letters to 
the. printer, too! 1 never heard of sucha thing in 
my life? the girl is surely gone mad. Well, said 
my uncle, there it is; we can’t help it; and he 
handed me back the paper, and I went on. When 
[ sot throtigh the potatoes were pretty brown ;_ for 
we_ had lost some time in talking about your letter ; 
however: they were very good. The Colonel said 
théy were capital, and that most of his were rotten 
in the middle this year. 

About the newspaper: my uncle “ said that the 
petition to” Congress was noble. It was the com- 
mencement of a movement on which all good men 
in ‘the world would finally unite, and the God of the | 


those. who would aid in its advancement.” Col. 1 
Jones said that ‘if he could a get a printed copy of 
that, petition, or memorial, or whatever they called 
it, -he:eould 200 names to it, he knew he could.” 
[t was about half-past ten when Col. Jones left ; he 
said Mrs... Jones, Susan, and Lizzy were were well. 

Now;(Mary, ‘you ‘must tell me somethiag about 
New York: how I should. love to see that place! 
Why, if we see a new bonnet at church, the first 
impression‘on my mind is New York; of course it 
came from there. When a young man has on a, 
finecmew coat, it’s from New York. When we go 


? 


poor Would send down blessings on the heads of | 


allotments, the readiness and puntuality with which 


the rents were paid, and their beneficial moral in- 
fluence (out of 424 tenants not one having been con- 
victed of a misdemeanor Wiaziotrate im 


eleven years,) suggested the idea of giving a larger 
‘allotment than usual, without any salary to the mas- 
ter, for the purpose of inducing such of the laborers 
as were qualified to avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of children in cultivating those larger plots, 
and to give them instructions during the day in read- 
writing, arithmetic, &c. It was at the 


beotorc a 


or 


g, not 


| commencement, however, by any means anticipated 


'that boys of the average age of eight years, by their 


labor for three bours after noon, could well pay for 


their instruction in school three hours before noon, 
a fact which a trial of three years has placed beyond 
all doubt whatever. 

With these objects in view, Mrs. Gilbert built the 
Willingdon School, after a visit to Germany and the 

“ Py ° or . . 
Low Countries in 1837, with appendages for stall- 
feeding, and a garden farm of five acres, on which 
to carry out by children’s labor the Belgian system 
of husbandry. The results we shall state in the 
language of the master (G. Cruttenden) :— 

‘“*T have twenty scholars, to whom I teach reading, writing, 
accounts, &c., on the national plan, without any salary, for 
one penny per week from each boy, from nine totwelve o'clock ; 
and from two tll five in the afternoon cultivating the land; I 
have not lost one from dissatisfaction, and am glad to say they 
willingly assist me. 

* J am satisfied that I can keep two cows on the same quan- 
tity of ground, stall fed, where I could keep but one if allowed 
to graze. 

‘**] have no grass land, and all the first winter my cows had 
only straw, turnips, and mangel-wurtzel, ull green food came 
on in the spring, and now my hay is the clover I sowed with 
the grain crop last year. 

_ “TP have experienced a great deal of good from the liquid 
manure of the two tanks, one from the cows the other from the 
pigs.. I have just killed a pig weighing 29 stone 7 lbs., andone 
before about the same weight, which I have used in my family, 
having a wife and four children, besides a pupil fourteen years 








down té°*Compton’s store, every thing is from New 
York ¥ it must be a splendid place. Be sure to let 
me hear from you —Your’s attectionately, 
Kate MAXxweLt. 
Valley House, Dec. 4, 1844. 


The .Huating. Shirt.—The Hunting Shirt, the 
emblem of the Revolution, is banished from the Na- 
tional military, but still lingers among the hunters 
andpioneers of the Far West. This national 
costame, properly so called, was adopted in the out- 
set of the revolution, and was reccommended by 
Washington to his army, inthe most eventful period 
of ‘the’ War of Independence. It was a favorite 
garb.with many of the line, particulary the. gallant 
Colonel Josiah Parker. “When Morgan’s Riflemen, 
made.prisoners,at the Assault on Quebec in, 1773, 
were’ returning to the South to be exchanged, the 
British garrisons on the route beheld with wonder 
these sons. of the mountaim and the forest. Their 
hardly looks, their tall athletic forms, their marching 
always in’ Indian file, with the light and noiseless 
step petuliar) to Meir pursuit) of woodland game; 
but above. all, to European. eyes,. their. singular 
preturesque costume, the Hunting Shirt, with its 
fringes; the wampum belts, leggins and moceasins, 

righly, worked with the Indian ornaments of beads 
and paren pine quills.of -brilliant. and.varied dyes, the 
tomahawk and knife, these, wit 
death: ing of these matebte 
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of age, come to learn the plan of stall feeding cows and spade 
husbandry. 1t is allowed that my oats are the best sampie in 
the parish. I thrash my corn over the cow-house, as in Corn- 
wall and Switzerland, which keeps it perfectly dry, &c. 

“The quantity of land I rent is five acres, on the side o7 the 
South Downs, at £3an acre; this with £10 for my heuse, 
makes £25, which I have paid forthe year ending Michaelmas 
last, though [ might have takenoff my crops and left rent free ; 
but I preferred staying and teaching, though I haye no salary. 
[ have three cows, a heifer and calf, standing opposite to. och 
other, with a road bewween their mangers for feeding these stall 
fed cattle, which have never needed a farrier; and from skim 
milk I have made cheese like the Dutch cheese, of which one 
vessel imported so much that the duty paid for it in Newhaven 
last year amounted to £400. : 

“ April, 1842." 


To further enquiries more recently made, he 
says,— 


“At your request I send the particulars of my produce last 
year. which I am perfectly satisfied with, leaving me a balance 
of £A0 afier everything is paid, though the last was'an wnfa- 
vorable dry summer. lam likewise happy to say, the prin- 
cipal farmers of the parish have taken six of my scholars, all 
under twelve years of age, in'o their service since Christinas, 
and two of them under nine; and the latter after leaving my 
day, school, where they paid me one penny a-week 6ut of their 
wages: for evening instruction; and their master is now using 
the liquid manure the same as Ido; and which IL. have found 
most beneficial. 

“ Willingdon School, April 14, 1843.” 


The marked success which attened this experi- 
ment, speedily gave rise to the desire of following 
the example thus set. © Ainothey’ school’ was formed 
at East Dean, an adjoinir ‘parish, and ‘one’ at Pe- 
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place, the master rents” five acres” of fund, at the 
reot'of 40s. an acre, besides the rent of his house 
aud cow-lodge. ‘He values the contents of his liquid 
manuretank at £5 a year. A few lessons of deep 
importance are deducible from the facts connected 
with this East Dean School. ‘lhe master, an infirm 
man, with a family consisting of a wife and seven 
children, had two years previous been in the East- 
bourne Union Workhouse, where, at 3s. a head, 
they cost yearly at the rate of £70 4s., which is 
equal to the rent of 351 acres of sheep-walk. Now 
he is supporting his family on only five acres, and 
when recommende:: to give them up, said he had 
rather continue to pay rent, rates, tithes, and taxes, 
and teach without a salary, than have 14s. a week 
without the land. : 

Similar facts have been elicited by the experience 
gained at the Pevensey. school. he master was 
taken from the Hellingley Union Workhouse, where 
he had acted satisfactorily as master, and was op- 
posed by: three candidates in consequence of the 
success of the other unpaid masters in the industrial 
schools at Willingdon and East Dean; only three 
acres of land were attached to the cottage, at £9 10s. 
a year, the master paying rates, tithes, and takes. 

The Farmers’ Almanack, tor 1842, communicates 
some facts relative to a fourth school, established at 
Javington, the master of which makes the following 
statement as to the immensely increased amount of 
agricultural produce which can be raised by the sys- 
tem of* fade labor, and stall-feeding. In answer 
to the question: ‘* How is.it possible to keep two 
cows and maintain a family of five persons on only 
three acres of land?” he says :— 

“The statement you saw was very true; half an acre of 
pasture, half an acre and eight rods in wheat, aud one quarter 
of an acre in oats, the other part was green food for the cows, 
such as rye, tares, cabbages, clover, mangel wurtzel, turnips, 
und Ttalian rye grass; but if youare surprised at my keeping 
two cows on this quantity of land, I must tell you that one crop 
in a year will not do it; but my plan is to take second crops, 
that is, rye is the first thing I cut green in the spring, then I 
dig the land up and manure it with the liquid manure as far as 
it will go, then finish with rotten dung, and plant mangel wur- 
zel and turnips, and the part that. I manure with the liquid is 
always the best ; the next thing I cutis winter barley and tares, 
which I get off soon enough to sow more turnips and plant 
some cabbages for winter; by this time I cut the grass and 
clover, which grows again in a short time, with a little of the 
liquid manure, as soon as it is cul. Last summer I cut the 
Italian rye grass and clover thrge times; and this year I have 
nearly cut.it twice already; and there were really two good 
crops of the Italian rye grass, and 1 think there will be two 
more this summer, with a little manuring. My early cabbages 
I always let stand to giow again all the sammer, and they bring 
a great deal of fuod. 1 plant again in November, and put the 
liquid manure to them as far as it will go, but to the rest I use 
dung ur ashes, which are not so good as the liquid, which any 
body may tell in the spring, by looking at the bed of cabbages; 
so that I hope it now appears how the cows are maintained in 
winter, as well asin summer. Duringlast winter I had no hay, 
only turnips, mange! wurzel, and straw, and they did very 
well.” 

These statements will give an idea as to the mode 
of culture adopted in these schools, and by which 
the results now stated are realized. In this case, 
also, the master has been rescued from the Union 
Workhouse, and placed in the independent and 
happy position of maintaining himself and family 
by his conjoint exertions as teacher and laborer. He 
and his wife unite in stating that, but for these three 
acres, they must have gone into the workhouse at a 
large cost to the Union, to live there useless and un- 
hayyw. whereas now, in addition to maintaining 
themselves, they have paid in rent, rates, tithes, and 
taxes, £12 12s.; and contributed, by the butter, 
calves, and oats, towards feeding others, full £30, or 
£10 an acre ; thus showing in a convincing manner 
the superior productiveness of this mode of culture, 
and the certainty with which it may be applied in 
such schools. 

Another school near Aylesbury, called Stone 
School Garden, is thus described in the Laborers’ 
Friend Magazine, tor 1843 :-— 

“'The garden consists of one acre, rented at £2 per annuni. 
It is cultivated by the scholars, under the superintendence of 
the master. ‘The hours spent by each scholar are duly regis- 
tered by him, and at the annual meeting of the children, each 
boy receives a sum out of the proceeds of the crops equivalent 
to his period of labor during the year. In 1889, the garden 
yielded 254 bushels of potatoes, and seed for the following year. 
The receipts were £18 13s. 7d. Since that year, potatoes, 
vetches, turnips, and wheat, have been cultivated in proper 
proportions, and the average outlay for manure, &e., is about 
£5 per annum. It is needless to say that their little earnings 
are received by the children with glad hearts, and cheerfully 
handed over to their parents, and if but small, yet are sufficient 
to induce theirregular attendance at school, where religious and 
secular instruction is combined with tuition in husbandry.” 

The proved efficacy of these schools wherever they 
have been introduced appears to have created a feel- 
ing in their favor, among those landlords who take 
an interest in the well-being of the peasantry. Vis- 
count Ebrington, at a meeting of the Barnstaple 
Agricultural Association, strongly recommended the 
formation of schools of this kind, and offered a do- 
nation for the purpose. His recommendation was 
warmly seconded by Sir T. Acland. The Earl of 
Essex has given two acres and a half of land to the 
Union Workhouse near Watford, Herts, and intends 
the boys in it to practice spade husbandry, and stall | 
feeding. He has applied to Mrs. Gilbert for a train- | 
ed boy to live there, to teach reading, &c., in the 

. . ‘yy 
morning, and husbandry in the afternoon. The 
rT . 
Vicar of Ashburnham has also engaged a self-sup- 
porting master, who promises well ; and it is stated 
that great numbers of the rural clergy are anxious 
for the immediate introduction of these schools. 

With respect to the efficiency of the school disei- 
pline, and of the instruction imparted in the class- 
room, Professor Daubeny, after personal inspection, 
gives the following testimony in favor of the East- 
bourne schools, in an article on Public Institutions 

? + , 
for the advancement of Agricultural Science, con- 
tained in the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal: 
‘* So far as the scholars are concerned, it would ap- 
pear that a sufficient number of hours is allotted to 
impart to them an adequate knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic.” Dr. Mackenzie, in a late 
publication, also makes favorable mention of them 
in this respect, afier personal examination, Other 
visitors to these schools describe both masters and 
scholars us ‘ lookitig happy at their work,’ ‘ the chil- 
dren’s writing was very good.’ At two o’clock the 
boys were ready to goto work, which they said they 
liked ; and J feel sure (says the writer) the dear lit- 
tle fellows enjoyed it.””. ‘To this we shall only add 
the testimony of the spirited lady who originated 
these schools, who says, in a jletter full of valuable 
facts to the author of the pamphlet from which we 
shave made. the preceding--abstract, ‘One of my 
rallotment tenants, with twelve children, says he be- 
lieves ‘boy of only ‘sévén ‘years of age, judi 
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irected, can earn, in the cultivation of the: land,, his 


whole bread.” 
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and levelled to the summit. 
also in that of the lower wall, are a great many 
habitations or rooms of the same hewn stone, 18 
feet long and 15 wide, and in these rooms, as well 
as between the dividing walls of the great wall, are 
found neatly constructed niches a yard or two-thirds 
in length, and a half yard broad and deep, in which 
are found bones of the ancient dead, some naked 
and some in cotton shrouds or blankets of very firm 
texture, though coarse, and all worked with borders 


Appenines, the Po and the Adriatic. 
of this State is only forty miles in circumference, , 
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erned bya Captain Regent, chosen every six months 


Awful death of 
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body otherwise badly bruised. 
stopped, and medical aid sent for, but on the arrival of te 
Doctors she was breathing her last. 
which we obtain these facts, says the mother and brother 0 
the unfortunate girl were at the time both at work in the 
What their feelings must have been, we leave 
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300,000 feet of circumference in this form, 600 foe 
in length, and 500 feet in breadth, with the same 


the lower wall, and like it, solid 
In this elevation, and 


If this description is authentic 


—and we have no reason to doubt it—this must be 
the greatest building in the world in point of size. 
We know of nothing in Egypt or Persia to equal it, 
From thedescription it must have been a vast tomb, 
but whether erected by the Indians, before the Span. 
ish discovery, or by remoter generations, cannot be 
decided ; yet the Judge says that the ingenious and 
highly wrought specimens.of workmanship, the ele- 
gance of the cutting of some of the hardest stone, 
the ingenuity and solidity of the gigantic work, all in 


articles of gold and silver, and 
ght stones found in the mounds, 


all satisfy him that that territory was occupied by 


tion which declined in the same 


manner as others, more modern, as Babylon, Balbec, 


yria, and this he says is evidently 


the work of people from the old world, as the In- 
dians had no instruments of iron to work with. 
The Oldest Republic on Earth—The American 


Quarterly Review contains a letter from G. W. 


ng a sketch of his visit to San 
Republic in Italy, between the 
The territory 


about 7,000. ‘The Republic was 


founded more than 1,400 years ago, on moral prin- 
ciples, industry and equality, and has preserved its 
liberty and independence amidst all the wars and 


ve raged aronnd it. Bonaparte 
sent an embassy to express his 
It is gov- 


tives of the people, (sixty-six in q 
chosen every six months by the 


The taxes are light, the farm houses are 
neat, the well cultivated, and on all sides are seen 
comfort and peace, the happy effects of morality, 


and justice. 


a@ young tcoman.—A melanchiol 
Pokanoket steam mill, Bristol, Rhot: 


Island, on Wednesday evening last, about seven o'clock 


h Bullock, daughter of Mr. Ebenez 


Bullock, aged 17 years, while passing near the upright shal 
in the carding room unfortunately touched her clothes to tle 


round with great velocity until the engive 
h revolution of the shaft her head struck 
and caused almost in 
were broken and het 
engine was insta\y 


of her fore-arms 


The 


The Bristol Phoenix, ftom 


the reader. The shaft it appears, bad 
x the purpose of cleaning and examin- 


ing, and the overseer of the room, Mr. Plummer, warned the 
inmates not to approach too near it. 
ceased took place on Thursday afte:noon, and was numerously 
attended. Much sympathy for the bereaved family is mani 
fested by the community. i 


The funeral of the de 


This is the first accident of 
has occurred in either of the Mills i! 


a 





the most 


Superfine Nu 
Secondand T 
Superfine Fre 


Silk Velvet Caps. 


ROOKS, Manufac 


the boot or shoe more e 


allowing the heel to be 
loon strap to injury. I 


callat 138 Nassau stree 


ery, and fitted up 


fully invites all who a 
name or nature, to cal! 


prefer those wishing t 


eS BOE: coro, 


Fali Style of Hsets,—J. M. TIC 
invite the attention of the Public to their large and 
beautiful assortment of Hats and Caps now on hand, 
at their Emporium of Fashion, No.9 Bowery, where 


METALLIC SHANKS, for Boots and Shoes. 
and useful invention has met the approbation of every gentleman « 
taste who has fairly tested its value, und is rapidly coming i! | 
general use among all persons who regard ease, grace, comfort and 
durability as desirable requisites in their boots and shoes. 


of Thomsonian Botanic remedies, when properly administered. 
responsible persons a cure is warranted (or no pay) of various ° 
eases, such as Rheumatism, Fevers, Cholic, Cholera, Dysentet): 
Diarrhe, Disorders of the Liver, (of which there are many;) 
etc., provided his directions are strictly attended to. 


evening previous, as there isa preparation requisite, which re 
tates the operation, causes the medicine to operate more easy * 
thorough, and enables the patient to depart earlier the 
and no extra charge. Vapor an 
s deretion of the’ Physician. 
Thomsonian Botanic Medicine. Seld at No. 
than at retail stores generally. 

| P.S,-—Dr..W. attends 





we — 


E and CO,, 


fastidious cannot help being suited, and tl 


most economical will find it greatly to their advantage to purchas. 


tria Hats . 
hird qualities... .. 


uch Moleskin .. Qh and 3 


N.B. Also on hand—A beuutiful assortment of Children’s fan; 


n 23 3m 


turer of DICK’S PATENT ELAST! 


This unig 


Jt makes | 
lastic, preserves its original style and ship*: 


and gives the hollow part a beautiful and elevated arch; ther! 


worn very low without exposing the p2"* 
talso keeps the foot from pressing forwa!™ 


and retain it in a natural and easy position. | 
The undersigned, and John Dick, 109 Nassau street, are 
only persons who make and sell boots and shoes with this inve? 
tion, in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey City, bu! | 
dealers who wish to purchase these boots to sell in other plac § | 
must buy them ot the subscriber, . 
Gentlemen whoare desirous of obtaining a fashionable pa!” 
boots, constructed m the manner above mentioned, are invited 


t. [04 6m] LORIN BROOKS. 


R. WATKINS having removed from Pear! street to 169 Bow: 


a commodious and pleasant house with re- 


ference to the comfort and speedy convalesence of invalids, resp" 


‘ . . avery 
re suffering with diseases of any, and eve". 


at 169 Bowery, and try the superior efficacy 


0 


ete. 
ould 


Mr. W.W 


. 2 a tne 
o take a course of medicine to prt i 
acl 


next ds} 
d Shower Baths medicated at 


Also a general assortment 0! pure 
169 Bowery, cheap® 


ted by’good and expe” 
personally, assis 7 4 io 14.3 








‘best materials, and 








umbers, and devices 0 


FLAGS BANNERS, 
™ tional a 

i ‘sttect, New 
‘hand @ general;assortment of “ The 


Fancy Flag Maker, 166 William, near 
k, executns 


well, Nw 
Beok#” ; 
eeps 
Kerr o! 
x tf, 


au 


BUNTING—Mis, Susan Ne 
o order flags of all kinds, and 
Star Spangled Banner, 


in the most substantial manner. 
f every description neatly insertec 











